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might often be unwilling to subordinate their
opinions to those of the House of Commons. A
Senate, largely composed of clever men of affairs,
who owed their success in life to their own exertions,
might at times prove inconveniently self-assertive.
Those who advocate the introduction of the repre-
sentative, or the nominated, element into the House
of Lords, should do so with the consciousness that
any such innovation would add to its authority and
its influence.

Even in its present " unreformed " condition the
House is frequently able to get its own way. The
consequences which directly ensued upon the
rejection of the Finance Bill of 1909 showed that
the Peers cannot thwart the national, or even the
ministerial, will on great occasions. But great
occasions do not often occur. Public feeling, though
intense when loused, runs along a narrow channel.
For nine bills out of ten the electorate cares nothing;
and with these the Lords have still a pretty free
hand, Many measures in which some of the peers
take a great interest, such as bills affecting private
rights, and those promoted by local authorities, they
can mould and transform, and even reject. The
London County Council, and some of the other
great municipal bodies, are constantly bringing
forward bills to promote improvements, or establish
public services, which get through the Commons
and are thrown out, or passed only with onerous
restrictions, in the House of Lords.

In the domain of private legislation the work done
by the House is of extreme importance. The bills
of private individuals or companies are divided, in
their initial stages, between the two Houses; and it